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MOSCOW, Jan. 26 — New evi- 
dence has emerged on the eve of an 
unprecedented international con- 
ference on the Cuban missile crisis 
suggesting that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was more deeply in- 
volved in planning the overthrow of 
Fidel Castro’s rule in 1962 than 
previously established. 

One U.S. document released un- 
der the Freedom of Information Act 
set October 1962 as the target date 
for Castro's overthrow following a 
U.S.-supported insurrection on the 
island. The document, which was 
circulated to only 12 persons, in- 
cluding president Kennedy, was 
dated Feb. 20, 1962. 

The plans outlined in the docu- 
ment included military and sabotage 
support for anti-Castro guerrillas. 
Not all were implemented. The sub- 
version plan, code-named Operation 
Mongoose, was abandoned after the 
two superpowers stepped back 
from a nuclear confrontation in Oc- 
tober 1962. 

The Soviet leader at the time, 
Nikita Khrushchev, insisted in his 
memoirs that his primary aim in 
deploying missiles in Cuba was to 
forestall a successful U.S. invasion 
of the island following the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco the year before. U.S. 
specialists have played down this 
aspect of the crisis, placing more 
emphasis on other motivations, 
such as redressing an unfavorable 
nuclear balance. 

The new documents, which were 
obtained by the Washington-based 
National Security Archive, will be 
discussed by Soviet, Cuban and 
American ex-officials and academics 
during a conference that opens here 
Friday. It is the first opportunity for 
high-ranking participants from all 
three sides to discuss their roles 
retrospectively. 

Participants include Soviet ex- 



foreign minister Andrei Gromyko 
and ambassador to the United 
States Anatoliy Dobrynin and for- 
mer U.S. defense secretary Robert 
S. McNamara and national security 
adviser McGeorge Bundy. The 
Cuban side will be led by Jorge Ris- 
que, a member of the ruling Polit- 
buro and close aide to Castro. 

The documents released on the 
eve of the conference raise a num- 
ber of questions about the back- 
ground to the missile crisis, includ- 
ing whether Soviet and Cuban 
agents were able to penetrate Op- 
eration Mongoose. In reminis- 
cences published here recently, So- 
viet ex-ambassador to Cuba Alex- 
ander Alexeev said Khrushchev had 
“precise data’’ on American plans 



for armed intervention against Cas- 
tro and regarded the installation of 
missiles as an effective deterrent. 

“It is a highly interesting coinci- 
dence,” said Scott Armstrong, di- 
rector of the National Security Ar- 
chive and one of the American par- 
ticipants. “If the Soviets knew that 
the target date for Castro’s over- 
throw was October, that might ex- 



plain why they were racing to ao 
something by then.” 

Some details about Operation 
Mongoose emerged in 1975 follow- 
ing a Senate investigation totp al- 
leged assassination plots against 
foreign leaders. But the documents 
circulating here include a discussion 
of the possibility of direct U.S. mil- 
itary intervention and a timetable 
for overthrowing Castro. 

The Feb. 20 document signed by 
Brig. Gen. Edward Lansdale, who 
drafted the plans, called for “an ear- 
ly decision” on “the use of open U.S. 
force to aid the Cuban people in 
winning their liberty.” It said that 
such a commitment was necessary 
“prior to deep involvement of the 
Cubans in this program.” 

A document dated March 14 said 
the United States “will make max- 
imum use of indigenous resources, 
internal and external, but recog- 
nizes that final success will require 
decisive U.S. military intervention.” 
It is unclear whether this document 
was submitted to president Ken- 
nedy for approval. 

McNamara, who was listed as 
one of 12 recipients of the Feb. 20 
document, repeated today earlier 
assertions that the Kennedy admin- 
istration had “absolutely no inten- 
tion” of launching a military oper- 
ation to overthrow Castro prior to 
the missile crisis. He added, how- 
ever, that it was quite possible that 
the Cubans and Soviets misinter- 
preted the signals coming out of' 
Washington. 

“If I was a Cuban and read the 
evidence of covert American action 
against their government, I would 
be quite ready to believe that the 
U.S. intended to mount an inva- 
sion,” he said. 

Senior Cuban officials reportedly 
have told American participants in 
the conference that they knew 
about Operation Mongoose from an 
early stage, thanks to a well-placed 
informant. It is unclear, however, 
whether they were aware that Oc- 
tober 1962 had been mentioned as 
a target date for Castro’s over- 
throw. 

According to Soviet accounts of 
the crisis, Khrushchev first dis- 
cussed the possibility of installing 
missiles in Cuba at the end of April 
1962. In an article published in the 
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Soviet magazine Echo of the Planet 
last year, Alexeev said that the final 
decision was taken at a meeting of 
the ruling Politburo in early May. 

Alexeev insisted that the decision 
to deploy the missiles was taken 
“with a single aim — to prevent an 
armed invasion which was being 
prepared by aggressive circles in 
the United States.” Other Soviets, 
including Khrushchev’s speechwri- 
ter, Fyodor Burlatsky, have said 
that redressing the strategic bal- 
ance was also an important factor in 
the Soviet leader’s mind. 

In a conference devoted to the 
Cuban missile crisis in Florida in 
March 1987, several aides to Ken- 
nedy said -they had no idea why 
Khrushchev installed the missiles. 

Asked to speculate about Soviet 
motives, former White House spe- 
cial counsel Theodore Sorensen 
said: “The only answer I have is, T 
don’t know now, and 1 didn’t know 
then.’ None of us knew. We could 
only speculate about what Khrush- 
chev was up to.” 

McNamara agreed. “I don’t know 
why the Soviets did what they did. 
Ted’s right,” he said, according to a 
transcript of the conference pub- 
lished in the book “On the Brink” 
earlier this month. 

In a conference on the Cuban 
missile crisis at Harvard University 
in October 1987, which included 
some lower-level Soviet partici- 
pants, Bundy argued that covert 
action against Castro was really a 
“psychological” substitute for “in- 
action.” 'This exchange then fol- 
lowed: 

“McNamara: Let me say that we 



had no plan to invade Cuba, and I 
would have opposed the idea 
strongly if it ever came up. 

Sorensen: Well, that’s the wrong 
word. 

McNamara: Okay, we had no in- 
tent. 

Georgy Shaknazarov [foreign pol- 
icy adviser to Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev]: But there were sub- 
versive actions. 

McNamara: That’s my point. We 
thought those covert actions were 
terribly ineffective, and you thought 
they were ominous. We saw them 
very differently.” 

The Feb. 20 document outlined a 
six-phase plan of action against Cas- 
tro to begin in March 1962 and cul- 
minate in “open revolt and over- 
throw of the Communist regime” in 
October. It said the operational plan 
for “clandestine U.S. support of a 
Cuban movement inside Cuba to 
overthrow the Communist regime 
is within policy limits set by the 
president” in a November 1961 
memorandum. 

“Some of the plan was imple- 
mented,” said Ray Garthoff, a for- 
mer State Department specialist on 
the Soviet Union who is taking part 
in the conference. “There was a co- 
vert operations policy. We did send 
sabotage units into the country. 
Most of the effort in the spring and 
summer of ’62 involved getting in- 
surgency units into place.” 

According to a chronology pre- 
pared by the National Security Ar- 
chive, Operation Mongoose activ- 
ities against Cuba continued until 
Nov. 8. The crisis was defused after 
Kennedy gave Khrushchev an un- 
dertaking not to invade Cuba in re- 
turn for removal of the Soviet mis- 
siles. 

The debate over Khrushchev’s 
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motivation in installing the missiles 
has implications for the way histo- 
rians assess the outcome of the cri- 
sis. 

U.S. officials have long presented 
Khrushchev’s retreat on the mis- 
siles as proof that Kennedy won an 
eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation 
with the mercurial Kremlin chief. 
The Soviets argue that the crisis 
marked the definitive failure of U.S. 
attempts to overthrow Castro. 

“We wanted to keep the Amer- 
icans from invading Cuba and, to 
that end, we wanted to make them ; 
think twice by confronting them ] 
with our missiles. This goal we | 
achieved — but not without under- 
going a period of perilous tension,” 
Khrushchev wrote in what has now 
become the standard Kremlin ver- 
sion. 




